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October's Message 


Warm and friendly is October, 
Full of sunshine and good cheer. 

In this month of joy and gladness 
Let us hold each other dear. 


This is the message that October always brings to me. When the 
wild asters bloom, and the grapes are drying on the vines, and the 
brown-red-and-gold leaves lie thick under the trees, I feel very clos 
to family and friends. I like to have them with me and to know that 
all is well with them. My heart is easily filled with love and good will. 

And that is the feeling I want to bring to you. Even though the 
world in general is not filled with love and good will, each of us can 
still love others and feel kindly toward them. On page 4 is a story that 
I want to call to your attention. One of the little girls in this ston 
is a child of immigrant parents born in Germany. Because there is: 
war between our country and Germany, Italy, and Japan, some of w 
may feel very bitter toward the people of those countries, so bitter tha 
we may forget to be kind to the people of those nationalities who live 
here in our country. We may call them foreigners and be tempted ty 
mistreat them. 

I too am the child of an immigrant, but I seldom think of my fe 
ther’s homeland. America is my country, and if ever a disagreement 
should arise between my country and my father’s homeland J shoul 
still be an American, with all the love and devotion of my heart and 
mind. I believe this is true of the greater number of the thousands of 
immigrants and their descendants who share in the blessings of our 
United States. So let us be kind. Our government is a fair and just one. 


We can help it by being kind. 
| 
Editor. 
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October 


By Maye V. Crow 


I like October! It seems to be 

The finest month in the year to me! 

The leaves on maples and spruce are red; 

I see wild geese flying overhead; 

While through my window my friends may spy 
A jack-o’-lantern with crooked eye. 

On chilly evenings the fires all glow 

And the corn goes “pop” in the pan, and so 
I like October! It seems to be 

The finest month in the year to me! 
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Trick 


OME on, Ben!” Gail 
was carefully pull- 
ing a long sheet around 
her shoulders and fasten- 
ing it in front with two 
safety pins. Next she 
slipped over her head a 
black hood with a wild- 
looking witch’s face on it. 
She turned around in the 
light before the mirror 
and groaned realistically. 
“There, I’m sure I look 
awful enough to scare ev- 
erybody out of his wits! 
We had better get started. 
It is dark enough now. 
Oh, I know this will be the very best Halloween fun 
we ever had!” 

“All right,” answered a ferocious black bear, com- 
ing in on his hind feet. “If you will just pin me 
together good and tight, I will be ready. Where is 
Robin?” 

“Here I am. Aunt Effie pinned me up.” A much 
smaller figure trailed in, balancing a Mickey Mouse 
head on his shoulders. “Oh, Ben, you are a good 
bear. Are you going on all fours?” 

“I will when I get to the houses,” Ben replied. 
“Have you both got your baskets?” 

“Yes. I have some soap too. Trickers have to have 
soap,” Robin said. 

Robin was only six, but he had begged so hard 
to go along that Ben and Gail had finally agreed to 
take him. In fact, it was the first time that any of 
them had gone out on a real Halloween tricker’s 
party. Of course they had had parties before when 
they were little. They used to run around with their 
jack-o’-lanterns and frighten Mother and Grand- 
mother. But that was in Brighton. This was Webb 
City, and everything was different. 

“I have Mother’s darning basket.” Gail held it 
up. “I hope nothing happens to it. But, Ben, you 
don’t expect to fill that?” 
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The bear was on all fours growling like anything 


Treat 


Ben had picked up a 
huge market basket. “I 
don’t see why not. Jim and 
Bob told me they almost 
filled one last year. We'd 
better go up Rose Street. 
The houses are bigger.” 

“The people have more 
money,” piped up Robin. 
“They'll give us more 
things.” 

Gail felt queer under 
her witch’s hood. Some- 
how it did not seem quite 
the thing to go out beg- 
ging even if it was Hal- 
loween. But of course it 
was all right. All the school children did it. Gail had 
a feeling that Mother would not have approved what 
they were about to do, but Mother was many miles 
away, helping Grandmother. Aunt Effie had laughed 
when she heard of their plan and told them to run 
along. 

“You are trickers tonight,” she said, ‘mischievous 
elves having fun. People expect you to come. Of 
course you will not do anything unkind or wrong.” 

They had hardly rung the bell of the first house 
when the door opened wide. The bear was on all 
fours growling like anything and appearing hungry 
enough to eat the door mat. The witch moaned as if 
in great pain, while Mickey Mouse squeaked happily. 

The maid began to shake with fear. But she was 
smiling all the while. “What do you want, you 
terrible spirits?” 

“Trick or treat!” they chorused with more growls, 
moans, and squeaks. 

“Well, well! We certainly don’t want any tricks 
around here. I guess it will have to be treats.” 

She took a plate of delicious chocolate cookies 
from a table and put some in each basket. 

“Oh, thank you!” they all exclaimed. 

This was great fun. They had not really believed 
that they would meet with such astonishing success. 
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To Gail’s intense relief they did not have to soap 
any windows. On one porch when Ben was putting 
on his bear act, a big dog started to bark at him. 
Ben growled his fiercest, and it was funny to guess 
which of the two was more frightened. A man came 
out, called off the dog, and gave the visitors half 
a dozen fine oranges. 

They went down one side of the street and up the 
other. Treats were showered upon them. Candy and 
more fruit, cookies little and big, even a large white 
cake with a black cat done in chocolate on the top, 
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and a row of tiny yellow jack-o’-lanterns around the 
edge. 

“Whee!” cried Robin. have enough. Let’s 
go home and have the party now.” 

“Not yet,” Ben said as he hoisted his load. “I want 
to go up this next street. And let’s make more noise.” 

Oh, but this was good! The deeper their groans 
the more treats they drew. Lollipops, peanuts, and 
three tiny pumpkin pies were donated by a very 
frightened, fat black mammy. The sight of these 
made Gail’s mouth water. Running about in the 
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“What do you say we taste the cake and then leave it for Hermine and her mother?” 
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chilly air had made them for- 
get that they had had any supper 
that night. 

At the end of the block they 
heard a sudden commotion. Gail 
recognized some of the children 
coming toward them, though they 
were a grade above her in school. 
“Hermine! Hermine, the Nazi!” 
voices were screaming. “Hermine! 
Trick or treat!” 

Hermine! Why, she was one of 
Gail’s schoolmates, a quiet little 
girl. What were they doing to 
her? Gail ran toward the group, 
followed by Ben and Robin. 

“Trick or treat!” the children 
said, poking at a sack that Her- 
mine carried. 

Her flaxen hair in disorder, she 
looked forlorn in her torn sweater. 
She was shivering too with cold 
and fright. 

“Give us a treat!” One big boy 
snatched at the sack and tore it. 

“Haven't any treat,” Hermine 
said in a low voice. “It’s only po- 
tatoes.” 

“Potatoes!” they jeered. Then 
the boy seized the sack and split 
it down the side. The potatoes 


rolled all over the sidewalk. 


Ben could stand no more. 
“Here, you guys, let Hermine 
alone! She’s not hurting you.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves!” Gail said, as she 
darted forward and began to pick 
up the potatoes. 

“You ought to be ashamed 
yourself!” the big boy mocked. 
“Why, she’s nothing but a Nazi!” 

“What if she was born in Ger- 
many?” Gail asked. “She’s good, 
and she’s a friend of mine.” Gail 
finished picking up the potatoes 
and put them in her basket with 
the treats. 

Hermine stood silent, the street 
light overhead shining on her flax- 
en hair. Tears were running down 


. her face."Mickey Mouse went up 


and wagged his grotesque head at 
the big boy. 
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“You are a bad spirit,” he an- 
nounced solemnly. ““Trickers are 
s’posed just to have fun, not to be 
mean.” 

“Well, will you listen to Mr. 
Mickey Mouse!” Then they all 
laughed, the kind of a laugh that 
Robin did not like at all. “Come 
on, kids,” the leader of the group 
called. ‘There is no fun here. 
See you later!’ he said to Ben and 
Gail. 

Now what does he mean, 
thought Gail. But she said to Her- 
mine kindly: ‘““We will take the 
potatoes to your house. I wouldn’t 
have believed any children could 
act like that. I’m sorry I’ve been a 
trick-or-treater if that is the way 
they do. I'll never be one again.” 

“You're so good to me,” said 
Hermine gratefully. “Thank you!” 

“What is the idea?” Ben de- 
manded. “You act as if we're the 
only ones who are nice to you. Are 
we?” 

“Nobody will play with me any 
more.” Hermine’s voice was very 
low and sad. “Mother says I 
mustn’t mind, but I do!” More 
tears oozed from her shining eyes. 
“It’s awful when you don’t have 
any friends!” 

“I should say it is,” Gail spoke 
decidedly. “But you do have 
friends, you see, so please don’t 
cry any more.” 

“Let’s have the party at Her- 
mine’s house.” Mickey Mouse 
wagged his funny face. 

“That’s a good idea! Come on, 
everybody. I'll carry your basket, 
Gail, because it’s so heavy now.” 
Ben took it and started briskly 
away. 

“Will your mother mind, Her- 
mine?” asked Gail. 

“She isn’t home. She works at 
the market. But she won't care. 
But will your mother let you 
come?” 

“Mother is away,” laughed 
Gail. “Aunt Effie said we could 
stay out an hour and a half, and 
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the time isn’t nearly up. Where 
do you live, Hermine?” 

“Just around this corner. It isn’t 
very nice,” Hermine apologized. 

“It will be all right,” Gail said 
stanchly. “All we need is a table 
to put the treats on.” 

“Did you get a lot of things?” 
Hermine asked longingly. 
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“Oh, boy, did we!” Ben rattled 
the lid on the darning basket. “I 
can hardly wait for the feast.” 

Hermine’s small house was 
dark, but she went in and turned 
on a solitary light. It shone down 
on the barest little room Gail had 
ever seen. It had only a small ta- 
ble and four chairs. Gail was glad 


for Hermine’s sake that there were 
enough chairs to go around. Her- 
mine ran out and found a clean 
tablecloth and covered the bare 
boards. Then they began to un- 
load the baskets. The table would 
hardly hold all the food. Her- 
mine’s eyes were almost as big as 
saucers. 


“You—you must have a lot of 
friends,” she whispered. 

“No.” Gail was honest. “We 
didn’t know half the people. We 
just said, “Trick or treat,’ and 
they gave us these things to keep 
us from soaping their win- 
dows.” 

“I think it was silly,” put in 
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Ben, “and cheap. I won't do it an- 
other Halloween.” 

Robin had taken off his mask 
and was sampling the cookies. 
That started the party. Ben re- 
moved the bear’s head with ap- 
propriate growls, and Gail took 
off her black hood. My, but it felt 
good to breathe fresh air again! 
They ate the cookies and the 
fudge, and divided the little pies. 
It was wonderful. They laughed 
a great deal, especially when Rob- 
in tried to feed his Mickey Mouse 
face. 

“We will never be able to eat 
the cake,” declared Gail. “What 
do you say we taste it and then 
leave it for Hermine and her 
mother? If we make ourselves 
sick, Aunt Effie will be cross.” 

“Oh, dear,” wailed Robin. “I 
wanted a big piece!” 

Something went bang! very sud- 
denly against the back of the 
house. They all jumped up and 
flew to the back door to see what 
it was. They saw no one, but they 
heard the sound of feet running 
hard. When they returned to the 
front room they saw to their dis- 
may that the uncurtained win- 
dows had been thickly marked 
over with white lines. 

“It’s those old trickers again.” 
Ben opened the door, went out, 
and looked all around the house. 
They all heard more running and 
giggling down at the end of the 
block. Gail saw Ben examine the 
white lines and shake his head. 
He came in. 

“Let us have some boiling wa- 
ter, Hermine, and we'll try to 
clean those windows. But it isn’t 
soap; it’s tallow. It will be hard 
to get off.” 


It was. They put on their masks 
again, for it was cold, and started 
valiantly to work. But the lines 
seemed ground into the glass. 
They scrubbed and scrubbed. 


“This Halloween tricker busi- 
ness makes me ashamed. Doesn’t 
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it you, Ben?” Gail asked, scrap- 
ing away with an old knife. “Of 
course we didn’t intend to use tal- 
low, but soap would have been 


8 
The Octopus 
By Elizabeth Newell 


“Now why are folks so ’fraid 
of us?” 

Said the odious old octopus. 

“We have eight arms, it’s 


true, 
But don’t let that scare 
you; 
There are things in the sea 
that are ‘wuss’ ”! 
O° 


almost as bad. Why do people 
think they have to make other 
people unhappy just to have a lit- 
tle fun?” 

“T guess they don’t think.” Ben 
was rubbing away, the black bear’s 
nose almost touching the pane. 

“They would if they had to 
wash off the stuff they put on,” 
Hermine said quietly, setting 
down another pan of hot water. 

It took so long to get the win- 
dows clean that Gail forgot to 
look at the clock. When the gate 
clicked, she glanced up in surprise. 
Hermine’s mother was coming up 
the walk. Hermine looked startled 
too. 

“Oh, is it so late?’”’ she asked. 

Gail saw Hermine’s mother 


look wonderingly from one to an- 
other of the very strange figures. 
Why on earth were they scrub- 
bing her windows? 

“What kind of Halloween 
tricks is it now?” she asked, com- 
ing up the steps. Then she 
stopped, pretending to be terribly 
frightened. 

Like a jack-in-the-box up 
bobbed the bear, the witch, and 
the Mickey Mouse. They stood 
waiting politely. 

Hermine could hardly wait to 
explain everything. Then Ben, 
Gail, and Robin took off their 
masks so that Hermine’s mother 
could see that they were real chil- 
dren. She seemed very much sur- 
prised at the transformation. 

“And the cake is for you, Moth- 
er,” Hermine ended happily. “And 
they are really and truly my 
friends. That is the best thing of 
all!” 

At that MHermine’s mother 
smiled. It made her plain, flat 
face almost beautiful. 

“Very kind you are to my little 
Hermine,” she said. “I did not 
think any children were like you. 
I am very glad. I have seen those 
dressed-up spirits doing much mis- 
chief tonight, and I was afraid 
for my Hermine. They are not 
kind to her.” 

Hermine danced up and down. 
“But now I have friends, Moth- 
er!” 

“Yes, and they are the good 
spirits that wash my windows and 
even bring me a fine cake!” her 
mother added. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, God, for food to 
eat 
And for this milk to drink; 
I'll prove my gratitude in all 
I do and say and think. 
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Surprise 
Animals 


Story by Anobel Armour 
Pictures by Violet LaMont 


ARL had always had more 
fun than anyone else, but 

now he could not play because his 
leg was broken. Some of his 
friends came every day after 
school to cheer him up and help 
him forget his leg so that it would 
mend more quickly, but they just 
did the same things over and over. 
This particular day Peggy and 
Ruth skipped up in front of Carl’s 
window and made- funny faces. 
He did not even smile. Jerry acted 
as if he was trying to stand on his 
head; instead he tumbled in a 
funny little heap. He looked up 
quickly to see if Carl was laugh- 


ing, but he was not. Jerry brushed 
himself off and shook a few leaves 
out of his hair, like a playful pup- 
py. That did not work either. 

“We have to do something dif- 
ferent,” he said desperately. 

“There just isn’t anything else 
to do,” Peggy sighed. 

“We've done everything we 
know to make him laugh,” agreed 
Ruth. 

“Carl always thought up all the 
games for us to play and I guess 
we counted on him too much,” 
Peggy decided. 

“If only we could think up a 
new game,” Ruth said. 
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“Oh, we'll think of something,” 
Jerry said cheerfully. “Mother says 
a person can always think of some- 
thing nice to do if he tries hard 
enough.” 

So they all sat down in a row 
on the steps and thought and 
thought. Peggy wrinkled her nose, 
but that didn’t seem to help. Ruth 
tugged at her curls, but she could 
not pull a single idea out of them. 
Jerry thumped his heels hard 
against the steps and thought 
harder than any of them. Suddenly 
he smiled, a big wide smile that 
almost hid the rest of his face. 

“I have a plan!” he announced 
happily. 

“Oh, Jerry, have you really?” 
Peggy did not know whether to 
be hopeful or doubtful. 

“Tell us,” begged Ruth. 

“Not now. It will be a sur- 
prise,” Jerry said mysteriously. 

He walked around to the back 
door of Carl’s house and stayed 
quite a while. When he came back, 


Jerry scooped up a handful of 
the paper “modeling clay” and 
molded a rabbit 


his eyes were shining, but he did 
not say a word about his plan. 
(Please turn to page 26) 
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From “The Boy Who Found the King,” 
by Raymond MacDonald Alden 


(Used by special permission of the publishers, The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company) 


Part I 


"THERE was once a large island in a distant 
ocean, so large that it was divided into seven 
kingdoms, over which reigned seven kings. The 
island was nearly round, and the boundaries be- 
tween the kingdoms ran from the seashore toward 
the center, like the spokes of a wheel; and on each 
boundary was a high stone wall. So the seven stone 
walls met at a spot in the central highlands of the 
interior. 

On every side of the island was the great blue 
ocean, full of all manner of fish, and the climate 
was so friendly that the place was never troubled 
with storms. Each of the seven kingdoms had a 
harbor, into which ships from far-off lands might 
come, bringing whatever the people needed which 
the island did not provide. 

One would have said that these needs amounted 
to almost nothing, since the island was so large and 
provided with almost every kind of good soil; and 
this would have been true were it not for one strange 
misfortune which brought all kinds of other misfor- 
tunes in its train, so that the seven kingdoms, instead 
of being among the happiest in the world, bade fair 
to be among: the most miserable. 

This strange thing was that the island had no 
water, except, of course, the salt water of the sea. 
There were no rivers nor lakes; the climate was so 
unceasingly fair that it never rained; and the moun- 
tains were not high enough to be capped with snow. 
Everyone knew that there must really be fresh water 
in the island, since there were trees and shrubs, 
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On the seventh day 
Philoxenus went to 
the old philosopher and 
said: “I think I under- 
stand. I am going to tell 
the king.” 
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Picture by Lola McColl Russell 


which in some way must find it with their roots. 

But no one had ever come upon any water flow- 
ing from the ground, nor had anyone been able to 
dig a well deep enough to discover it. So the people 
of the seven kingdoms had either to buy their water 
of those who brought it in ships from distant coun- 
tries, or to distill it by slow and expensive processes 
from the salt water of the sea. Consequently they 
never had all they wanted; or, if anyone had been 
able to buy enough for himself, he was considered 
the richest person in the land, and was envied by 
all the rest. 

Now there was an old legend or tradition that 
the water under the island had once flowed out 
through a great spring, and had been amply sufficient 
for the seven kingdoms, but that at some time the 
spring had become filled up or been lost. You may 
imagine that each of the seven kings hoped that it 
might again be found within the limits of his own 
kingdom, and each set all his energies to the task 
of searching for it. The wise men of each court were 
commanded to have at least one meeting every 
month, to study the subject of the lost spring; and 
whenever any of them thought he had discovered 
anything hopeful, no time nor money was spared 
to carry out his ideas. But for many long years there 
had been no results at all. 

If there had been nothing worse than the scarcity 
of water, it would have been bad enough. But 
more trouble had come. The kings had grown very 
jealous of one another, and so had all their subjects, 
lest the spring should be found in one kingdom, 
and not being sufficient to supply them all, should 
put the rest at a disadvantage. So whenever any of 
them thought that he was on the track of water, he 
would try to keep it secret from all the rest; and on 
the other hand spies were sent from one kingdom 
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into another, to try to learn what 
was going on there. 

There was the same jealousy 
regarding the water brought by 
foreign ships, and the kings 
strengthened the walls along their 
boundaries and set guards upon 
them, so that no one should sell 
any water to the people in a less 
fortunate kingdom. 

If the digging of a well was 
begun anywhere near one of these 
boundary walls, the people in the 
adjoining kingdom were certain 
to begin digging close to the wall 
on their side also. Then before 
long, there would be more jeal- 
ousy and strife, for one or the 
other king would complain that 
the digging was too near his wall, 
and might injure it if it went 
deeper; and the diggers them- 
selves would shout threats and 
insults to one another over the 
wall. Often these threats and in- 
sults would be followed by stones. 
So sometimes a real battle, or even 
a prolonged war, would result 
from these occasions; and nearly 
always the digging of the well was 
stopped before it had gone very 
far, in order that the diggers 
might join in the fighting. | 

The worst conflicts occurred, as 
you may easily believe, at the cen- 
ter of the island where the seven 
walls came together, for guards 
from all seven kingdoms were 
stationed here to watch against 
misdeeds on the part of their 
rivals. It was natural that here in 
the mountains there should be 
more hope than elsewhere of 
finding the hidden spring, but also 
more difficulty in digging secretly 
or without arousing the fears of 
others. So there was a long and 
bloody history of battles at the 
meeting place of the seven walls, 
and it has been said that the bones 
of fallen soldiers were piled as 
high, in the angles of the walls, 
as the building stones themselves. 

Now at length there was born 
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in one of the seven kingdoms a 
child named Philoxenus, who be- 
came a student, so that even when 
he was still a boy he was known 
as one likely to be a wise man. 
And as Philoxenus dearly loved 
his country and his fellow country- 


If you will memorize the happy thought 
for the week you will find it helpful. 
Say it when you first wake up in the 
morning and repeat it to yourself each 
time you think of it through the day. 


For the week of October 4 
God bless my eyes that they may 


see 
Good in all humanity. 


For the week of October 11 


God bless my lips that they may 
bear 

Words of good cheer every- 
where. 


For the week of October 18 


God bless my hands that they 
may do 

Deeds of love the whole day 
through. 


For the week of October 25 
God bless my feet and guide 
their way 
Where they can serve Thee best 


today. 
8 


men, he very early resolved to 
devote himself to the great subject 
of the water supply. 

First he studied all that was 
known about the nature of water, 
and the means of digging for it 
and pumping it. But he soon 
found, of course, that the wise 
men of the kingdom knew all 
this and more. Then he resolved 
to find what was known in the 
other kingdoms, and he set out to 
travel through them. Here how- 


ever he found great difficulty, for 
the seven kings and their subjects 
now hated one another so bitterly 
that men were not allowed to pass 
from one kingdom to another un- 
less their business was very urgent. 

Philoxenus finally obtained a 
pass from his king, who was inter- 
ested in the boy’s studies, but who 
warned him that he would be in 
danger of being put to death by 
an enemy before he had gone far 
on his journey. Nevertheless 
Philoxenus set out, and his man- 
ner was so friendly and his pur- 
pose so earnest that he made his 
way through all the seven king- 
doms, and was at home again by 
the end of the year. 

The most surprising thing that 
Philoxenus learned from this jour- 
ney was that the people of all the 
kingdoms were remarkably alike. 
He had heard such dreadful things 
about them, because of the long 
and bitter wars, that he was aston- 
ished to find them on the whole 
very much like those of his own 
kingdom. Certainly they all need- 
ed water equally badly, and knew 
exactly as much about getting it, 
which was nothing at all. 

When the king heard of Philox- 
enus’s return, he sent for him to 
report what he had seen, and the 
boy told him everything. At the 
end he told him that he thought 
all the seven kingdoms were much 
alike, and needed water equally 
badly, but at this the king frowned 
and said, “You must not talk like 
that, or you may be sent to pris- 
on. 

So Philoxenus did not say it to 
anyone else, but went back to his 
studies. 

Then he took up the study of 
history because he wanted to find 
out all he could about the suffer- 
ings of his people. The further 
he went into the ancient records 
the surer he became that it was 
true that the seven kingdoms had 
once had a spring of water sufh- 
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cient for them all. And when his- 
tory could not tell him any more, 
he began to study philosophy, 
which is about why everything is 
sO. 
Now the greatest philosopher 
in the kingdom was a very old 
man, who was so wise that some 
thought him a magician, and who 
had in his keeping the oldest and 
most precious of the ancient 
books. Philoxenus went to him 
and asked whether, if he studied 
long enough, he might be able to 
read in the Great Book. 

“It is not a question of studying 
long enough,” said the old man. 
“It is whether you believe what 
you find in it. As soon as J think 
you are the sort of person to do 
that, I will give it to you.” 

Then Philoxenus told him why 
he wished to study the book, and 
what he had already learned. 
When the old man had heard all 
that the boy had to say, he said: 
“You may have the Great Book. 
Read one page a day for six days; 
on the seventh return to me.” 

Now the first page that Philox- 
enus turned to contained only sev- 
en words. They were these: 

“What one cannot, two can do.” 


So that day he read no more, 
but thought of what he had found. 
And the second day he turned 
a leaf and read: 

“What two cannot, three can 
do.” 

And on the third day he read: 

“What three cannot, four can 
do.” 

And on the fourth day: 

“What four cannot, five can 
do.” 

And on the fifth day: 

“What five cannot, six can do.” 

And on the sixth day: 

“What six cannot, seven can 
do.” 

On the seventh day Philoxenus 
went to the old philosopher and 
said: “I think I understand. I am 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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By Roland Rexroth 


OBER 12 of this year is the 
450th anniversary of the discov- 
ery of America by Columbus. Many 
people think that his story is one of 
the most interesting and exciting in all 
history. The United States Govern- 
ment must have thought so too, for 
the story of Columbus is told on our 
very first commemorative stamps, which 
were issued in 1893 at the time of 
the Columbian Exposition in Chicago, 
sometimes called the Chicago World’s 
Fair. There are sixteen stamps in the 
Columbian series, ranging from one 
cent to five dollars. The lower denom- 
inations are fairly common, but the 
higher ones are very scarce and sell for 
a high price. 
Every collector should have the one- 
cent and two-cent stamps of the 
Columbian issue, not only because 


they are beautiful stamps but also be- 
cause they picture events that are very 
important to us. If Columbus had not 
been a brave and daring explorer, un- 
afraid to sail across strange seas, our 
country might not have been discovered 
for many, many years. 

The one-cent and two-cent Colum- 
bian stamps, which are illustrated this 
month, present an amusing paradox. 
The one-cent denomination, ‘‘Colum- 
bus in Sight of Land,” pictures Co- 
lumbus without a beard, while the two- 
cent denomination, ‘Landing of Co- 
lumbus,” shows him wearing a full, 
heavy beard. This fact led one collector 
to observe that Columbus must have 
known how to grow whiskers in a 
great hurry if he didn’t have any when 
he sighted land but had a face full 


. One 


* Stamp 


Collectors 


when he landed. The reason for this 
odd state of affairs is that the designs 
for the stamps were chosen from paint- 
ings by two different artists. 

If you are very fortunate you may 
be able to get the three-cent and four- 
cent Columbian stamps for your col- 
lection. These stamps show Columbus’ 
ships. The three-cent stamp shows his 
flagship, the Santa Maria. The Santa’ 
Maria, you remember, was a small 


vessel for a flagship. It carried a crew 
of but fifty men. The four-cent stamp 
pictures the fleet of Columbus, show- 
ing the Pinta, which carried a crew 
of thirty men, and the Nifia, which 
had but twenty-four men in her crew. 

The other stamps in the series pic- 
ture incidents and persons that had a 
0 in the life and voyages of Colum- 

us. 

Many other countries also have hon- 
ored Columbus on their stamps. One 
country in doing so made a very amus- 
ing error. On some of the stamps is- 
sued by Saint Kitts, a British colony in 
the Antilles, we find Columbus sight- 
ing land through a telescope. How do 
you suppose Columbus managed to 
have a telescope in 1492 when it was 
not invented until 1609? Neverthe- 
less these stamps make a fine addition 
to any collection. 

It will be interesting to look through 
your stamp album or catalogue to see 
how many stamps you can find that 
picture Columbus or incidents in his 
life. You will find a great many. Your 
schoolmates will be interested in these 
stamps when they read about Colum- 
bus in their history books. 
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doy friends with Jack and Mary 


Sonny 


aap He just pouted. 
<3) Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 
HERE was once aduk J 
who was different from all — ae 
the ducks in the world. ‘“ 
His name was Sonny. M°t ducks sleep in the 
duck house at night. 
But not Sonny. th 
Oh, no, not Sonny! 
He came out of his picture “I 
book at night and was good 
friends with Jack and Mary T lunchtime he said to him- gC 


self, “I am not happy. 

“I want to be like other 
ducks. 

“TI want to live on a farm. 

“I do not like this picture 
book. 

“T will run away.” 

So he did. 


\ 7 OW most ducks live on a 
farm. 

But not Sonny. 

Oh, no, not Sonny! 

He lived in a big picture 
book. 

Other ducks waddle and 
quack all day. 

But not Sonny. 

Oh, no, not Sonny! 


O NE cold day Sonny was 
not happy any more. 


He sat in his picture book all Sot 
morning and just pouted. 
He looked cross! 
A duck has a long bill. So E waddled down the road sai 
you can imagine how cross he until he came to a farm. 
would look if he should pout = When he peeked through the ‘ 
and stick his bill out. fence, he saw some ducks. ‘ 
Sonny pouted all afternoon. | Sonny went through the gate. int 
Night came. He was tired after his long 


But Sonny would not be best walk. 
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| 

Anne. 

~ 
i is Di 
He stayed in his picture book fe _- 
— 
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ELLO,” said the ducks. 
“Hello,” said Sonny. 
“Go waddling with us,” said 
the ducks. 
“No, let’s rest,” said Sonny. 
“I am tired.” 
The other ducks wanted to 
go waddling. 
So away they went. 
But not Sonny. 
Oh, no, not Sonny! 
He rested by the fence. 


T was cold. 
“I am not happy,” said 
Sonny. 
At last the ducks came back. 


“Let’s go swimming,” they 
said. 
“All right,” Sonny answered. 
They went to the pond. 


Sonny put his yellow feet. 


into the water. 
“It’s cold!’ he cried. 
“Of course it is,” said the 


other ducks, and they waded 
into the water. 

But not Sonny. 

Oh, no, not Sonny! 

He sat on the edge of the 
pond. 

“I am not happy,” he said. 


N a little while the ducks 
came out of the pond and 
shook their feathers. 

They were cold. 

Just then the farmer came 
out the back door. 

“Be sure to pick out a good 
fat duck,” called the farmer’s 
wife. 

“Aunt Millie is coming for 
supper tomorrow. 

“We will have roast duck. 

“Pick out a good fat one.” 


th 
‘ 


| 

ONNY at his fat 
sides. 

He looked at the farmer. 

The farmer looked at him. 


The other ducks just stood 
around. 

But not Sonny. 

Oh, no, not Sonny! 

He waddled under the fence 
and down the road as fast as 
his two yellow feet could take 
him. 

“TI will hurry,” he said. 

“Perhaps I can get home be- 
fore Jack and Mary Anne go to 
bed.” 


E hurried and hurried and 
puffed and puffed. 
Sonny rushed into his pic- 
ture book just as Jack and 
Mary Anne were brushing 
their teeth. 
And there he has stayed from 


that day to this. 
( 
\\ 


0" THER ducks may pout 
and stick out their bills. 

Other ducks may say they are 
not happy. 

Other ducks may talk about 
running away. 

But not Sonny. 

Oh, no, not Sonny! 
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God Speaks Through 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


FTEN in times of great stress 

God speaks to a troubled 
people through the mouth of some 
good man. God chooses for His 
mouthpiece a man whose heart is 
kind and full of mercy and justice, 
a man whose mind dwells on Him 
in loving devotion. 

Many centuries ago God spoke 
to the Israelite people through 
the great and good man Moses. 
The Israelites were then journey- 
ing through the desert, after their 
long years of bondage in Egypt, 
to the land that God had prom- 
ised to Abraham. They were mak- 
ing this long pilgrimage across the 
desert to the Promised Land be- 
cause of the advice of Moses, and 
under his leadership. 

After several weeks of travel, 
during which the sun shone warm 
and the dry, hot sand burned their 
bare feet, they had no bread to 
eat; and the people rebelled 
against Moses and cried out: “It 
would have been better if you 
had let us die in Egypt! We did 
have enough to eat while there, 
and surely in this desert we shal! 
die of hunger.” 


God heard their murmurings 


Moses | 


By Bula Hahn 


and He said to Moses: “I will 
rain bread from heaven so that 
the people may eat. I will prove 
to them that I am God and that it 
is well to obey My law.” 

When morning came and the 
early dew was gone the people 
saw small, round, seedlike objects 
upon the ground, which tasted 
like honey-flavored wafers. “This 
is the bread that the Lord has giv- 
en you to eat,” Moses told them. 

The people gathered the “man- 
na,” as they called the new food, 
and each man took enough to 
feed his own family. Moses told 
them not to save any manna over 
from one day to the next, because 
God would provide what they 
needed for each day. A few peo- 
ple did not believe this and se- 
cretly kept a portion of manna 
for the next day’s use. When the 
next morning came they found 
that the manna had melted and 
spoiled. Then they saw how fool- 
ish they had been to disobey 
Moses, for a fresh supply of man- 
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By 
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The more I smile at people 


The more they smile at 
So I collect bright smiles 


From everyone I see. 


me; 


each day 
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na came with that morning’s dew. 

For six days the heavens rained 
manna. On the sixth morning 
Moses said to the people: “Gath- 
er enough for your needs today, 
and put away a portion for to- 
morrow. Tomorrow is the seventh 
day, the day of rest, the day that 
the Lord has named the Sabbath.” 

The people did as Moses told 
them, and on the seventh morning 
no manna fell. But the manna 
they had saved from the morning 
before was found to be sweet and 
good. Week after week God con- 
tinued to feed the Israelites in this 
way. 

Then for many days it did not 
rain and the people had no water 
for themselves nor for their cat- 
tle and sheep. Again they cried 
out to Moses: “Give us water to 
drink or we shall surely die. It 
would have been better to remain 
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Then Moses’ father-in-law, 
Jethro, came to the place where 
Moses and the people were 
camped in the wilderness. Moses 
told Jethro all that the Lord had 
done for the Israelites. Jethro re- 
joiced, saying, “Now I know that 
your God is greater than all other 
gods.” Then he burned an offer- 
ing, a sacrifice to Moses’ God, and 
Moses and his friends broke bread 

' and ate with Jethro. 

The next day Moses sat where 
all the people could come to him 
with their difficulties. They came 
from early morning until late eve- 
ning, bringing their troubles to 
him. Finally Jethro asked Moses, 
“Why do you take so great a re- 
sponsibility alone?” 

Moses replied, “I try to show 
the people what is right for them 
to do by teaching them the things 
that God would have them do.” 

“But to listen to the people's 
troubles day after day,” Jethro 
warned, “will weary you. Take my 
advice and choose some noble and 


A river of water gushed from the rock 


slaves in Egypt than to die of thirst in the desert.” 

Moses asked the Lord, ‘““What shall I do?” 

The Lord said: “Let the people stay for a time 
where they are camped. Take a few friends with 
you to bear witness, go a short distance ahead, and 
with your rod strike the rock that I will show you. 
Out of that rock will flow water enough for your 
people.” 

Moses did what the Lord told him to do, and a 
river of water gushed from the rock. The people 
were then refreshed and cheerful, and they were 
loud in their praise of Moses and of his ability 
to bring help from God in times of need. 

The months dragged on, and travel in the desert 
was slow. The people fell to grumbling again. They 
quarreled with one another and found fault with 
everything. Moses was patient with their fault- 
finding. He asked them to think of the past favors 
that God had given them and not to think so much 
of their present misfortunes. He asked them also to 
look to the future and to the divine promises that 
had been made to them rather than to dwell on their 
present troubles. 


D Oo M 


just men from among your follow- 
ers, and let them judge the smaller 
matters. You should do only the 
things that require great care and the help of your 
God. If you share this burden you will be more able 
to endure the rest of your journey.” 

Moses listened to the advice of Jethro and knew 
that it was good. So he chose some men to help him 
in his great task. But in spite of all that Moses did 
there was hate, envy, greed, and deceit among the 
people. Moses often prayed to God for guidance. 
He knew that God had chosen him to lead the peo- 
ple to the Promised Land, and he knew that the 
people expected him to bring them help from God. 

God had given the people much help. He had de- 
livered them out of the hands of their enemies. He 
had fed them when they were hungry, and He had 
given them water when they were thirsty. Why’were 
they so downhearted and afraid, so rebellious and 
quarrelsome? 

After a time their journey brought them to the 
wilderness of Sinai and to the mountain that was 
there. They made camp and prepared to rest. They 
had heard that God often visited that mountain. 
One day when a thick cloud covered the mountain 
and the thunder rolled and (Please turn to page 29) 
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By Ida Tyson Wagner ~ 


I saw a witch 

In a tall, peaked hat 
Riding a broom, 
With a coal-black cat. 


For I was hiding 


But she didn’t see me; }\ 
_ Behind a tree! | 
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But as she passed by 
I jumped out and called, “Boo!” 

And my, was she frightened—_ 

_ Away she flew! 


And her tall, peaked hat 
And her painted mask 


And her coal-black cat! 


<y 


T've had such fun 
As on Halloween night } 
When I made a witch run! /'/ 
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Fall 


By Shirley Gray (12 years) 
Jerome, Idaho 


When fall begins the leaves fall down; 
They sprinkle lightly o’er the town. 
The cold, crisp frost bites our noses 
And wilts all our pretty roses. 

The thirty-first is Halloween— 

The funniest things can then be seen: 
Ghosts and witches here and there 
And funny masks with straggly hair. 
Mother makes winter things to eat: 
Fruits and jams and jellies sweet. 
School is quite well on the way— 
From nine till four we have to stay. 


Our Flag 


By Nadine Pearson (12 years) 
Saint Louis Park, Minn. 


Oh, beautiful, beautiful flag of the 
free, 

For freedom and justice you will ever 
be. 

Your stars and stripes wave through 
the night 

To carry on in the midst of the fight. 


Your colors will ever inspire the brave, 

Our star-spangled banner, oh, long 
may it wave! 

Pride of our country, loved by all, 

From ocean to ocean we'll answer 
your call. 


United we stand our flag to defend, 

Ready for her sake our lives to lend; 

With victory our goal and God as our 
guide, 

We shall ever have our flag and our 
pride. 


Old Glory will ever be flying so bright 
To signify purity, freedom, and might. 
We love, honor, cherish, trust in thee 


too, 
Our beautiful, beautiful Red, White, 
and Blue. 
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My Dog and I 


By Jean Foster (11 years) 
Webster, N. Y. 


My dog Chips is my very best friend; 
He’s the one on whom | depend. 

He is the one I love the most. 

It is he of whom I often boast. 


When early morning comes around, 
He’s in my room with a joyous bound; 
Upon my bed he jumps with glee, 
Trying his best to waken me. 


Chips would never hurt a cat, 

Let alone a mouse or rat! 

He often pals around with Gus— 
That is the dog next door to us. 


In our back yard we have a pool 
With waters so refreshing, cool! 
Often on a summer day 

You'll see Chips watch the fish at play. 


Spring 


By Elisabeth Bergbusch (10 years) 
Spruce Grove, Alta., Canada 


Spring! Spring! Spring is here! 

Let us sing a song for spring. 

Let us sing of birds and flowers 

And of trees and fragrant showers; 
But most of all let us sing 

Of peace and happiness in spring! 


Seeing Spring! Spring is here! 
is is the happiest time of year. 
Now the farmer wheat is sowing, 
And we see some flowers growing. 
Spring! Spring! Spring is here! 
This is the happiest time of year. 


Spring! Spring! Spring is here! 


- We must plant our garden 


While we sing some songs of cheer 
For the happiest time of year, 

Songs of pleasure, songs so dear, 

All of spring! Spring is here! 


My Home Land 


By Kenneth Campbell (8 years) 
Spokane, Wash. 


I love this great Northwest of ours, 

Its lilac bushes and locust trees; 

Its sweet, wild flowers on the moun- 
tainside 

That spring brings to us with her 
showers; 

The gentle doe amid the soft fern; 

The call of the pheasant from fir and 
tamarack tree. 

I love the lakes and the beauty there. 

All these things and many more 

Bring us, dear God, closer to Thee. 


The Seashore 
By Mary Jeanne Griggs (11 years) 
Ariz. 


I like to go down to the beach alone 
And watch the waves with their silvery 


foam: 

They look like the manes of horses 
white 

Streaming behind them in sudden 
flight. 


They wash in the shells from the sea 
every night, 
Shining and pearly in the dawn’s first 


light. 


Editor's Note: This page is for original 
poems and stories by boys and girls 
under fifteen years of age. Each com- 
position must be accompanied by a 
note from a teacher or parent stating 
that it is original. We call particular 
attention to this rule, as we want only 
your original compositions. Be sure to 
give your name, age, and address. 

A guild membership card is sent to 
each child whose composition is pub- 
lished; also a complimentary copy of 
the magazine in which it appears. Ad- 
dress all letters to Wee Wisdom Writers’ 
Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. We 
regret that we cannot acknowledge or 
return unused material. 
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Our Mockingbird 


By Jane Lyon (11 years) 
Lincoln, Kans. 


A mockingbird lives in our tree. 
It darts about the eaves; 
It sits in the tree and sings, 
Then it picks worms from the 
leaves. 


I fill a pan with water 
While in a tree it sits; 

It takes a drink and takes a bath 
And then away it flits. 


The mother bird sits on the nest; 
She sits so still so long, 

And the father entertains her 
With merry bursts of song. 


Halloween 


By Joyce Ann Dove (9 years) 
Deaver, Wyo. 


One Halloween night when Tommy 
was in bed 

The witches and goblins flew over his 
head. 

He ran to the window and blinked 
with fright, 

And then he remembered it was Hal- 
loween night. 


A Song of March 


By Nancy Jane Mitchell (9 years) 
Martinsville, N. J. 


When the March wind swings her 
dusty broom 
She sweeps away the dreary gloom 
From nature’s sky and earth, 
From nature’s sky and earth. 
Leaves look like fairies dancing. 
You know it’s most entrancing, 
With little fairies dancing 
Upon a windy day. 


Roses 


By Barbara Flower (9 years) 
Bellport, N. Y. 


In my garden I have some flowers, 
Very pretty ones too! 

There are daisies and gladioli, 
The best that ever grew. 

But of all the flowers that I have, 
I like the roses best 

Because of their sweet fragrance, 

Which gives them added zest. 
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Sweet Odors 


By Janet Becker (13 years) 
Kenmore, N. Y. 


Sweet are the clothes just off the line, 
The scent of rare perfume; 

The earth fresh turned by the farmer's 

plow, 

And lilac trees in June; 

The smell of summer morning's rain, 
Of daffodils in May, 

And pine trees waving in the breeze; 
The scent of new-mown hay! 


The Children’s Swing 


By Kenneth Caleb Kelley, Jr. 
(8 years) 
Altoona, Pa. 


To and fro the children go: 
Up on their fine new swing; 
Up so high in the sky, 
Hear their laughter ring! 
Up above the garden, 
Up past you and me, 
Then down again just like a bird !— 
It’s fun, ’tis plain to see. 


My Apple Tree 


By Eleanor Victoria Wendt (5 years) 
Richmond, Va. 


Now it is spring! The apple blossoms 
are showing. 

Now it is summer! The apples are on 
my tree. 

Now it is fall and the apples we are 
picking. 

Now it is winter, and my apple tree is 
sleeping ! 
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Things I Like to Think About 


By Elizabeth Preston (9 years) 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


I like to think about all the won- 
derful things that God has given us; 
about all the birds and their lovely 
songs, the pretty flowers and the lovely 
green grass, and the cool shade that 
the trees give us in the summer. 

I like to think that sometime there 
will be peace all over the world, that 
all the countries will be friends with 
each other. 

I like to think about the happy 
things that have happened to me. I 
like to think of my friends and the 
books I have read. 


My Tree Castle 


By Janice Holt (12 years) 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Up in an apple tree old and bent 
Is where I love to climb; 
And no one may come unless they're 
sent. 
It’s where I forget all time. 


To some it is only an old “tree house.” 
To me it’s my castle grand; 
And once I’m up there it’s hard to 
arouse 
My thoughts from a far-off land. 


I can take my books and read all day, 
Or I can sit and sew; 

I can take my dolls or a game to play, 
And there’s no one to tell me no. 


But all good things must have an end. 
It’s the same with this rhyme too; 

So off to dinner I wend my way 
And the dishes that I must do. 


Our Helper 


By Martha Sue Wilson (5 years) 
Magnolia, Ark. 


Jesus is our light. 

He guides us through the night; 
He makes our hearts beat true; 
He helps us our work to do. 


Lucky Me 


By Stephen Paciorek, Jr. (5 years) 
Utica, N. Y. 


Chairs have arms but cannot hug me; 
Tables have legs but cannot chase me; 
Needles have eyes but cannot see me; 
Cups have ears but cannot hear me! 


Lucky me that I can see; 
Lucky me that I can hear; 
Lucky me that I can run; 
Lucky me that I can hug! 


Alone 
By Connie Terhune (10 years) 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


There sits a bird that is all alone! 

Her baby birds away have flown. 

But she is brave! This I know: 

Next spring there'll be three more to 
grow! 
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ed did not answer Louise. He kept brushing 
his heifer, though Buttercup already gleamed 
like gold. 

But Chink put his hands on his hips and glared 
angrily at the girl the Spartans were taking to the 
county fair with them. 

“You're wrong about the big dairy men having all 
the good stock,” he snorted indignantly. “Andy’s 
grandfather has raised Jerseys all his life, and his 
are as good as any of them.” 

Bob grinned down from the truck where he and 
Kegs were working. 

“When we drive up to the fairgrounds,” he said, 
“the judges'll give Buttercup the blue ribbon in the 
Boys’ Competition for Best Heifer, without even tak- 
ing her off the truck!” 

“Help me a minute, Red,” Andy interrupted. 

No matter what Louise said, Andy knew that 

Buttercup was a fine heifer, and whether she took 


the blue ribbon or not depended very much on the 


care he had given her. 

Louise sat on a milk stool, dangling a new hat 
by its rubber band. 

“Why did you enter Buttercup instead of Golden- 
rod?” she asked. “Goldenrod’s prettier.” 

Andy rubbed the hoof nearest him with a soft 
woolen cloth. Yesterday he and David had worked 
on Buttercup all morning. They had washed her and 
rubbed her and curried her, and all afternoon she 
had rested in the barn. Andy wanted to keep her at 
home as long as he could so that she would not 
become tired and excited. Now in the early morning, 
before they had to leave for the fair, the Spartans 
were putting on the final touches. 

Andy answered Louise’s question gravely, but he 
wished she were not going with them. Ever since 
she had arrived at the barn she had asked ques- 


Buttercup 
Goes to the Fair 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


tions that showed she thought Buttercup had no 
chance to win. 

“Both heifers are good,” he said. “But Buttercup 
has a better disposition. She'll show better because 
she’s not nervous.” 

Louise looked doubtful. 

“Well,” she said, “I wish David would make 
Bige stop barking and running around her. If he 
were to bite her, good-by blue ribbon!” 

“Bige doesn’t bother her,” Andy said patiently. 
“She’s used to him.” 

David's small, black dog was poking his nose into 
everything and barking, but not at Buttercup. He 
was saying that the Van Orden barn was an interest- 
ing place. 

“Lie down, Bige!’’ David commanded. ‘Louise has 
the jitters. Don’t make them worse.” 

Andy looked at David sharply. Being rude was not 
like him. But David did not look as if he were 
joking. He was frowning darkly, and his eyes were 
troubled. 

“What's the matter?” Andy asked in a low 
voice. 

“She bothers me!” David mumbled cautiously so 
that Louise would not hear. “People get what they 
look for, and she’s always expecting something to 
go wrong.” 

“Pooh!” said Andy. “She can’t bother us if we 
don’t let her.” ; 

“It’s going to rain,” said Louise positively. ‘Then 
Buttercup will get wet and dirty. It'll ruin my new 
hat too. And suppose the truck runs off the road 
and we don’t get there in time!” 

Kegs looked into the cool morning sky. 

“The clouds are white,” he said. 

“They're only part white,” Louise corrected him. 
“White clouds are the worst of all if they really 
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turn loose. I think you should have taken Buttercup 
in yesterday. Then she'd be there.” 

“Pooh!” said Andy again; but he was beginning 
to feel tight and jumpy inside. “It’s not going to 
rain. And if it should,” he smiled at her, trying to 
be lighthearted, “‘you can put your hat on Butter- 
cup and keep her horns dry. How do you like the 
polish I’ve given them?” 

Coralee came from behind Buttercup. She had 
been combing the long, wavy hair at the end of 
Buttercup’s tail. Andy could see that Coralee was 
embarrassed at the way Louise was acting. The Spar- 
tans always laid their plans carefully and expected 
things to go right. They never frightened themselves 
by thinking of all the dreadful things that might 
happen. 

“I see Grandpa Van Orden coming,” she said. 
“Are we ready?” 

“Ready,” said Andy, standing back to look at 
Buttercup. 

Her coat was fine and lustrous. The straight line 
of her back was perfect. Her hoofs and horns glowed 
as deep and smooth as agate. As far as Andy could 
see she was flawless. 

“Come on, you 
beauty!” he said soft- 
ly. “Out the side 
door when Grandpa 
gets the truck backed 


around. I can't believe any heifer can beat you!” 

Coralee and Louise sat on the seat with Grandpa 
Van Orden. The boys stood on a low platform they 
had laid across the front of the truck bed, so that 
they could watch over Buttercup. She was not used 
to riding in trucks, but Andy held tight to her halter 
rope and scratched the ridge between her horns, and 
she showed no sign of fright or uneasiness. 

When they stopped back of the pavilion, Louise 
jumped down and ran to the side of the truck. 

“She didn’t get hurt, did she?” she asked, staring 
at Buttercup. ‘“What’s that on her tail?” 

Andy hurried to see. If the heifer was scarred, 
she could never win in a stock show. 

He bent anxiously over the dark splotch on her 
tail, just above the hair that was so beautifully long 
and wavy. The splotch was only a dead brown leaf 
that had blown against her! 

“It’s nothing,” he said, but his hand trembled as 
he let down the gate so that Buttercup could get out. 

“Look!” Louise exclaimed. 

A Saint. Bernard dog was coming across the grav- 
eled drive, trailing a leash and looking for his lost 
owner. He thrust his huge head against 
the side of the truck, and Louise cried: 
“That terrible dog! He’s frightening 
her so she'll run away!” 

“No,” said Andy briefly. won't 
hurt her.” 

“Come here, Louise,” Coralee called 
from the door of the pavilion. “I want 
to show you something.” 

Andy knew that Coralee was trying 
to keep Louise from bothering them 
while they unloaded Buttercup, and he 
was grateful. Louise was turning what 
should be a morning of fun into one 
full of fancied trouble. 

Coralee kept Louise busy until Andy 
got Buttercup into the roped square 
reserved for her, but when Louise came 
running back to them, Andy could see 
that she had found a new worry. 

“The judges are looking at Queen 
Marie,” she panted. “She’s got a per- 
manent wave in her tail. People with 
the big herds know how to make their 
stock look perfectly darling!” 

“Curly hair doesn’t give her any 


Ever since Louise had ar- points!” said Andy doggedly. 


rived at the barn she had 
asked questions 


“Your grandfather says she has other 
points too,” said Louise with a bob of 
her dark head. “And I heard one judge 
say she’s a fine specimen. She’s from 
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the Cloverdale herds. Oh, she’s a 
beauty!” 

Andy shifted uneasily on his 
feet, but he would not leave But- 
tercup. 

A heifer bawled. 

“That must be Queen Marie,” 
Louise said wisely. “She doesn’t 
like for them to look at her.” 

“The judges are probably feel- 
ing her over,” said Andy, ‘‘to get 
the texture of her hair and skin 
and flesh. It keeps the exhibitors 
from pulling any crooked stunts 
too. But I don’t think handling 
will bother Buttercup.” 

It did not bother Buttercup. She 
stood quietly and looked at Andy, 
and whenever he could he reached 
out and scratched her between 
the horns. 

“You know your heifer, son,” 
said one judge admiringly. “Your 
expense record looks good too. 
Dragged the snow off her pasture 
last winter, didn’t you, so she 
could get down to grass? Good 
idea! But we've got a lot of fine 
animals this year. That young 
Queen back there——” 

He clucked thoughtfully as he 
started down the line of heifers, 


but the judges did not stop long 
before any one of them. 

Andy moved so that he could 
get a better look at Queen Marie. 
She was beautiful. The boy who 
had raised her stood watching her 
with satisfied eyes. 

From the crowd behind Andy, 
Louise called: “Look out! That 
big dog’s coming!” 

Andy turned quickly. The Saint 
Bernard, still trailing his leash 
and looking for his master, had 
wandered into the pavilion. Now 
he was close behind Buttercup, 
and before Andy could stop him 
he touched her soft side with his 
wet muzzle. 

The heifer pivoted to face him 
and dropped her horns, but when 
Andy’s arm circled her neck and 
he said to her, “Easy now, But- 
tercup,” she stood looking at the 
dog who looked back at her with 
sad, lost eyes. 

“Beat it, old fellow,” Andy 
said as he stepped between the 
dog and the heifer. “We don't 
need you here.” 

He could feel the heifer quiver 
against him. She was frightened, 
but she would stand as long as 


nothing happened to increase her 
alarm. 

But Louise was running toward 
them, eager to help. 

“Go away!” she cried, waving 
her arms. “Get out of here, you 


bad dog!” 
“Careful,” Andy warned her. 
“Don’t get him excited.” 


She stopped; and while she 
stared at Andy in blank amaze- 
ment, the dog ambled away. 

“Didn’t you want him to go?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” said Andy. “But if you 
frighten him, he'll frighten the 
other animals.” 

The judges were coming back 
up the aisle with a crowd follow- 
ing them when suddenly a boy 
shouted and a heifer bawled, and 
everyone started running toward 
Queen Marie. 

Andy could not leave Butter- 
cup, but he could see the big 
Saint Bernard standing before 
Queen Marie, looking at her and 
waving his tail in slow arcs. 

It was as though he were asking 
what all the excitement was about, 
for the heifer was bawling and 
lunging about in panic, and the 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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boy who had entered her was as 
badly frightened. 

“Get out of here, you!” he 
cried. 

He struck at the dog, while the 
heifer kept plunging against her 
rope until it gave way, and she 
went racing for the open side of 
the pavilion. The boy ran after her 
shouting, until they both disap- 
peared outside. 

The judges were almost oppo- 
site Andy now. They stopped, and 
the one with the score card cleared 
his throat. 

“It’s too bad,” he said, ‘that 
she bolted. She and Buttercup 
were tied for first place until the 
dog frightened them. So Butter- 
cup gets the blue ribbon. She out- 
ranks Queen Marie on disposition 
and behavior. She’s the first heifer 
in the county!” 

Andy’s heart swelled with pride 
as the judge put the blue ribbon 
on Buttercup’s halter. 

Chink chuckled: “I told you 
Andy’s stock was all right, Louise! 
And nothing bad’s happened to 
us either, in spite of all that you 
promised.” 

Louise pointed a triumphant fin- 
ger to the door. 

“It’s raining,” she said. “Now 
I'll have to put my new hat under 
the seat if I don’t want it rained 
on!” 

“Sure you can put it under the 
seat,” said Chink. ‘““When some- 
thing bad really does happen, we 
can always take care of it. So 
there’s no use worrying.” 


| 
Seven Kingdoms 


(Continued from page 13) 


going to tell the king, and ask him 
to call the other six kings to- 
gether.” 

The old man smiled. “You may 
ask him,” he said. “But that is all 
the good it will do.” 
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“But will he not believe the 
Great Book?” asked Philoxenus. 

“If he does,” said the old man, 
“there is another thing he had 
better hear. Go back, before you 
speak to the king, and read one 
page more.” 

Then Philoxenus went back to 
the Great Book and read the 
seventh page. It said: 

“One for all, and all for each.” 

After that he went to the king 
and told him that in order to find 
the hidden spring he felt certain 
the seven kingdoms must work to- 
gether, and when they found it 
they must be ready to share it 
with one another. 

“But suppose it should be 
wholly within our own kingdom,” 
said the king. ‘““Why in the world 
should we share it with others?” 

“I am not sure that I know all 
the reasons,’ said Philoxenus. 
“But I will give two or three. 
One is what I told you before: 
that the other kingdoms need the 
water as much as we do. Another 
is that if the spring should be 
found in one of them we should 
like to have them share it with us. 
But the principal reason is that all 
my study of history leads me to 
think that the spring was lost in 
the first place because the king- 
doms did not follow the teaching 
of the Great Book.” 

Now the king was by this time 
becoming fond of Philoxenus, and 
also was beginning to think that 
the boy had wisdom even if he 
was still young. So he said: “I 
will call my counselors together 
and tell them what you say.” 

When the counselors came to- 
gether and were told about the 
Great Book and about Philoxenus, 
they were very angry at first. They 
said that they and all their coun- 
trymen had been fighting for years 
in order to keep the spring from 
belonging to anyone else, and they 
could not now be traitors to their 
own kingdom. 
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“But you have never found the 
spring for us,” said the king. 

Perhaps they would not have 
yielded if it had not been such a 
terribly hard year. Less than the 
usual amount of water had come 
in foreign ships, and some parts of 
the kingdom were actually suf- 
fering for lack of it. So the coun- 
selors felt in the end that anything 
would be better than to do noth- 
ing, and they consented that the 
king should invite the other six 
kingdoms to unite in the search 
for the spring. 

(To be concluded) 


Surprise Animals 
(Continued from page 9) 


“T'll see you later,” he grinned 
as he hurried across the yard and 
down the walk. 

“That’s not fair!” Peggy called 
after him. 

Jerry turned and waved his 
hand at the others. “You'll not be 
sorry you waited,” he promised. 

Then Jerry hurried home and 
went right up to his room. Sitting 
down at his desk, he pulled out 
the drawer that held his Christ- 
mas note paper. “I am glad I 
saved it for something special,” 
he thought. Then he picked up 
his pen; but before he started to 
write he thought and thought. 
Then he wrote busily. 

After a while Peggy and Ruth 
saw him go to the corner mailbox 
and drop something in. When he 
came back by, he shoved his hands 
deep into his pockets and whistled 
just as if nothing had happened. 

“It must be a very special secret 
to go by mail,” Peggy said 
thoughtfully. 

“I wish we knew what the plan 
is now, don’t you?” Ruth asked. 

Next day all of Carl’s friends 
got a note in the mail. There was 
a perky black Scotty on the note 
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Meet the Box Children 


By Laurence Fuller 


£? HE interesting thing about the box figures described here is that they can 
be made from boxes of any size. Figures large enough to be dressed in 
Little Brother's or Little Sister's clothes are easy to make, or you can make 
figures small enough to decorate your Halloween party table. The small figures 
may be dressed in crepe paper or in doll clothes. 

Start saving cardboard boxes of all sizes, and when you have a collection 
see what you can make with them. You will need some stout string, some plain 
white paper to cover the printing on the boxes, and glue or cooked flour-and- 
water paste. 

To make the cooked paste mix 4 cupful cold water with a heaping tea- 
spoonful of flour and stir until smooth. Pour this mixture into a pan containing 
1 cupful boiling water, stirring the water as you pour in the flour-and-water 
mixture. Cook until thick. 

First paste any loose flaps down in place. With an ice pick make two holes 
in each end of all the boxes, as shown in the drawing (1). The head and 
arms are strung together on one string (Al), and the body and legs are strung 
together on another string (B1). If the boxes are large a piece of wire can 
be bent to use in threading the string through them (2)..For small boxes use 
a large needle or bodkin. When the two sections are assembled thread the two 


strings from the head section through the loop at the top of the body and tie . 


firmly (C1). Then tie the two ends of string from the body section (D1). 

Draw or 7 a face on the front of the head. Make hair from yarn or 
from strips of curled paper (E3). Cut each strip as shown in the drawing (F3). 
To make the curls pull the blade of a knife or scissors over each section of 
"y _. Feet may be made by pasting an oval piece of cardboard to the bottom 
of each leg. 

The coal for the drawing was made from two shaving-cream cartons, 
two tooth-paste cartons, a cold-cream carton, and a starch box. A larger figure 
was made from two wax-paper cartons for the legs, two soap-chips boxes for 
the head and body, and the feet and jointed arms were made from match 
boxes. Amusing figures may be made from round cartons and mailing tubes. 
When using a tube you thread the string through a circular piece of cardboard 
cut a trifle larger than the tube (4). 
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A Giant Candle 
and a Black Cart 


| ®T's make a huge candle and some cat place cards to decorate a Halloween 
table. If the lighted candle is placed in the center of the table the cats’ 
green or yellow eyes will glow! 

To make the cats trace the pattern onto heavy black paper and cut out 
two cats for each place card. Cut out the eyes. Paste two cats together across 
the top. Each cat will have four legs and will stand alone. Paste a scrap of 
green or yellow tissue paper under one of the eye holes. With a needle punch 
three holes where the whiskers belong. Push broom straws through these holes. 

You may want larger cats for wall decorations. Make your own pattern by 
drawing two circles as shown in the picture. Then add two legs and a tail. 

For the large candle you will need to melt a number of old candles. Keep 
the fire very low and be careful not to spill the tallow. If you do not have 
any old candles paraffin may be used. For the wick braid together three of 
the old wicks or three pieces of heavy string. Cut a wedge-shaped section 
from the top of an empty salt box. Have this section include the metal spout, 
but do not let it extend to the center. Make a little slit from the tip of the wedge 
to the center of the lid as shown in the drawing. Punch a hole in the center of 
the bottom of the box. Tie a knot in one end of the wick and pull the other 
end up through the bottom of the box and then up through the cut-out section. 
To hold the wick straight through the center of the box pull it tight and push it 
into the little slit. Now pour in about an inch of tallow and set outside to cool. 
When hard pour in another inch of tallow and again let it cool. Repeat this 
process until the candle is as tall as desired. When cold carefully cut away the 
box. Decorate the outside of the candle with little drops of tallow. This giant 
a will burn a long time, and it is also appropriate for Thanksgiving or 

istmas, 


paper, but no one noticed it until 


later because the message itself © 


was so exciting: 

“Come to Carl’s house at two 
o'clock Saturday afternoon. Some 
animals for his zoo are coming 
too, but they can’t come unless 
you do. So don’t forget. Jerry:” 

“What in the world do we have 
to do with the animals’ coming?” 
Peggy wondered as she compared 
notes with Ruth. 

“That is the secret, I guess,” 
Ruth told her. 


AT TWO o'clock Saturday af- 
£ \ ternoon Carl’s doorbell be- 
gan to ring. It rang several times 
in just a few minutes. Jimmy came 
and Helen, and. of course Peggy 
and Ruth. Finally Jerry came, with 
two packages tucked under his 
arm. 

“What is all this?” Carl de- 
manded when he saw his guests. 

“We knew we wouldn't like to 
stay in the house all the time as 
you have to,” Jerry explained. 
“That’s why we came to make 
some animals for your zoo.” 

“Animals?” Carl asked blankly. 
“I don’t see any animals.” 

“Just you wait. You'll see them 
all right,” Jerry promised. 

Then he opened one of his mys- 
terious packages. There was not 
a thing in it but old newspapers. 
Then he opened the other one. 
There wasn’t a thing in it but 
flour. Everyone looked at everyone 
else. What could Jerry be up to? 
Just then Carl’s mother came in. 

“Here are the mixing bowls and 
the water you asked for the other 
day, Jerry,” she announced. 

“Thank you,” said Jerry gravely. 
He set them down on a table by 
Carl’s chair. Then everyone looked 
more puzzled than ever. Where 
were the animals to come from? 

Jerry set the boys to work tear- 
ing the old newspapers into fine 
scraps and putting them into one 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Oatmeal Cookies 


2 cupfuls flour 1/4 cupful molasses 

1 teaspoonful baking powder 2 eggs 

teaspoonful salt cupful milk 

11/4, teaspoonfuls cinnamon 1 teaspoonful vanilla 

34, cupful shortening 1 cupful raisins 

YA cupful sugar 2 cupfuls quick-cooking oats 


Sift flour before measuring. 

Sift flour, baking powder, salt, and cinnamon together. 

Cream shortening in a large bowl. 

Gradually add sugar to shortening, beating until light and fluffy. 
Add molasses and stir well. 

Break eggs into mixture in the bowl and beat. 

Add small amounts of milk and flour to the mixture in the bowl. 
Stir until smooth after each addition. 

e@ Add flavoring, floured raisins, and oats. Stir vigorously. 

e@ Drop by teaspoonfuls onto a well-greased baking sheet. Leave 
space between the cookies so they will not run together. 

@ Bake in a moderate oven 15 minutes. (Makes 314 dozen cookies.) 


Jack-o’-Lantern Salad 


2 peach halves Cream or cottage cheese 


1 slice of pimento 1 cooky 
1 cooked prune 1 marshmallow 
Lettuce 


@ From bits of prune make eyes and nose on one peach half. Make 
a mouth from a strip of pimento. 

@ Fill each peach half with cheese and fasten the halves together 
with toothpicks. 

@ Place the jack-o’-lantern head on a lettuce leaf and add a cooky hat 
with a marshmallow crown. 

@ This salad may be served with oatmeal cookies and sweet cider 
for Halloween refreshments. 
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Surprise Animals 
(Continued from page 27) 


of the mixing bowls. Then he 
poured the water over them and 
let them soak. In the other bowl, 
he had the girls make a thick 
paste with the flour and the rest 
of the water. After that he stirred 
the wet paper about until it was 
nothing but pulp. 

“I have to go out to the sink and 
squeeze all the water out of it,” he 
informed them solemnly. “I'll be 
back in a minute.” 

“It looks silly to me,” Peggy 
sniffed. 

“It looks exciting to me. I can 
hardly wait,” Carl said. 

“You will know all about it in 
a minute,” Jerry grinned from the 
doorway. 

When he returned he began 
pouring the paste slowly over the 
paper pulp while Jimmy stirred 
it. Every few minutes, Jerry 
stopped and made a ball of this 
mixture. The first two balls crum- 
bled down and did not remain 
balls at all. But the third one 
was round and firm and stayed 
that way. 

“Now we're ready,” he said. 
“You use this stuff just like model- 
ing clay. Make any kind of ani- 
mal you want. I'll make a rabbit 
to show you how.” 

Jerry scooped up a handful of 
the paper “modeling clay” and 
molded a rabbit. Then he set it 
down on a piece of paper to dry. 

“See how easy it is?” he ex- 
plained. ‘““You can make any kind 
of animal that you think Carl 
would like to have. Carl can make 
animals too because he doesn't 
have to move about to do this. 
When they are all dry, Carl can 
paint them just the colors they 
should be. That will keep him 
busy for a long time.” 

“I think this is the best  sur- 
prise party ever,” Carl laughed. 
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“We couldn’t understand why 
the animals couldn’t come to the 
patty if we didn't,” Peggy 
chuckled. 

“You said we could always 
think of something nice, if we 
tried hard enough,” Ruth said, 
“and you did!” 

“Mother taught me how to 
make paper modeling clay once 
when I had to stay in the house,” 
Jerry explained. “I had forgotten 
all about it until we needed some- 
thing different to keep Carl smil- 


ing. 


God Speaks 


(Continued from page 17) 


the lightning flashed with an ex- 
ceedingly loud noise, the people 
believed that the voice of God 
was speaking, and they were 
afraid. They begged Moses to 
speak with God and bring His 
message to them. 

God called Moses and he went 
up to the top of the mountain. 
He stayed there several days, 
learning from God the things that 
God wanted him to teach the peo- 
ple. When Moses came down 
from the mountain he carried two 
tablets of stone on which were 
written God’s commandments to 
the people. 

The people were soon to learn 
that an important part of God’s 
law is the law of giving and re- 
ceiving. God can give and give 
and give to us, but we are not 
happy until we in turn give love, 
honor, and obedience to God. The 
Israelitish people had been accept- 
ing favor upon favor from God 
and giving nothing in return. So 
God spoke to them through Moses 
and told them how to live so that 
they would be happy. 

(Next month you will read 
about the commandments that 
were written on the two stone 
tablets. ) 
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This week we had a young visi- 
tor in our office, and as we were 
showing him how WEE WIsDOM 
is started on its way to the print- 
ing department, the work sheet 
for Our Hobbies page turned up. 
You should have seen his eyes 
light up when he saw it! Then 
he told us about his hobbies. He 
was simply bubbling over with 
enthusiasm, and the words fairly 
tumbled over each other as he 
told us about the fun he was hav- 
ing being a hobbyist. He said he 
had often thought of writing us a 


~ letter but had never got around to 


it. 

We wonder how many other 
boys and girls there are who have 
thought of writing to us but have 
never “got around to it.” Of 
course we should like to know 
about your hobby too, and why 
you find it interesting and enter- 
taining. A letter addressed to Our 
Hobbies, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo., will reach the hobby editor. 
Be sure to give your name, age, 
and address. 


Dear Hobby Editor: 1 have wanted 
to write to you for a long time. But 
it is hard to write lying in bed, so my 
sister Louise is writing for me. I have 
had to stay in bed since the middle of 
February because of a rheumatic heart, 
. to pass the time I have several hob- 

ies. 

One of my hobbies is collecting air- 
plane cards and pictures cut from 
magazines. My uncle sent me a swell 
scrapbook with large colored pictures 
of airplanes in it; a neighbor gave 
me two pretty bird books; and we 
sent for any previous collections of 
bird cards put out by a baking-soda 
company. They sent eight sets, so I 
ninety different bird cards 
in a scrapbook. 

Match folders make a third hobby. 
I have about ninety of them and some 
oe. which I am willing to 
trade to others for different ones. 

My best hobby is farming, but I 
cannot follow that now. I do have a 
scrapbook for farm pictures and farm 
animals. A friend in Iowa sent me a 
— and some colored pictures 
of flowers to paste in it. 


Louise is eight years old and saves 
lesson cards from Sunday school and 
other religious pictures; also paper 
napkins—Dexter Tyrrell (10) and 
Louise Tyrrell (8), Backus, Minn. 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 
name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


Dear Hobby Editor: One of my hob- 
bies is making miniature furniture 
and houses to put it in. I have made 
three houses and have furnished one 
of them. It contains a soda fountain, 
a playroom with a miniature ping- 
pong table, a front room, a sitting 
room, a dining room, a library, a kitch- 
en, and three bedrooms. There is also 
a glass-inclosed sunporch. The bed- 
rooms all have small closets with 
clothes hanging in them. 

Another of my hobbies is making 
trick pictures. My favorite picture is a 
snow scene. This was made by pour- 
ing salt on a small table and then pack- 
ing the salt to make little mountains. 
I then turned a small table lamp on 
the scene and took the picture. The 
result was very good. 

Other hobbies are bird life, sam- 
ples, miniature gardens, and people. 
—Jean Lesser (13 years), 208 Ridge- 
way Ave., Oakland., Calif. 


Dear Hobby Editor: 1 go to Perkins 
Institution, the Massachusetts school 
for the blind. I receive WEE Wispom 
magazine in Braille. 

I have several hobbies. The one | 
like best is collecting records of popu- 
lar music. My favorite orchestra is 
Glen Miller's. 

Another of my hobbies is collecting 
flowers, pressing them, and putting 
them in a scrapbook. 

Another hobby is furnishing a doll- 
house. It has everything in it from 
tugs on the floor to pictures on the 
walls. 

My last hobby is sewing and knit- 
ting. I have knitted one Haro for 
the Red Cross and I am now on my 
second. 

If any girls or boys would like 
to correspond with me [| should like 
it very much.—Hope Margaret Mac- 
Donald (13 years), 17 Harding Ave., 
Braintree, Mass. 


Dear Hobby Editor: My hobby is 
collecting streetcar tokens. I have 
twenty-six, five from Oklahoma, twelve 
from Colorado, five from Kansas, three 
from Utah, and one from New Mexi- 
co. I hope to get more soon.—Patricia 
Talla (9 years), Seminoe Dam, Wyo. 


Dear Hobby Editor: My hobby is 
collecting coffee spoons. I have them 
from six States, and one from Canada. 
I have one of my great-grandmother's 
pha and one of my grandmother's. 

Itogether I have eighteen coffee 
Goble (8 years), Mount 
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Sally’s Necklace 


Sally is a great trav- 
eler. As she goes from 
one place to another she 
strings on her necklace 
the letters of the names 
of the places that she 
has visited. She uses the 
final letter of one word 
for the first letter of 
the next. For your con- 
venience we have num- 
bered the beads that 
contain these overlap- 
ping letters. If you put 
the proper letters on 
each bead, the letters 
on the numbered beads 
will spell an important 
city in Virginia and the 
product for which it is 
noted. Here are the 
places Sally visited. 


1. Nevada's largest city. 

2. Nebraska’s _ largest 
city. 

3. A large city in 
Northeastern Ohio. 

4. A tribe of Indians 


6. County seat of 
Cheshire County, York. 
New Hampshire. 

famous for their 7. The South American 


9. Capital of New 


10. First word in the 
name of a Balkan 


rugs and pottery. 

5. The name of the 
mountains in Mis- 
souri. 


country of which 
Quito is the capital. 
8. Capital city of Lat- 


via. 


11. 


country. 

A Western State 
noted for its fruit 
and lumber. 


Halloween 
By Alice Woster 


Can you make the first and sec- 
ond lines, and the third and fourth 
lines in the following verses 
thyme? All that is necessary is 
that you change the last word in 
each line to another word with 
the same meaning. 


This is the season of witches’ bon- 
nets, 


Of white-clad spooks, and big, 
black felines. 

Children dress in masquerade gar- 
ments 

And the hoot owl sadly hoots his 
troubles. 


Jack-o'-lanterns flash toothless 
smiles. 

Clappers and whistles make terri- 
ble noises. 

Weird fortunes are told as apples 
are peeled; 


But nobody's ever really fright- 
ened. 


An October Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


In each of the two verses below 
you will find something that is as- 
sociated with the last night in Oc- 
tober. 

1. 
My eyes and nose look just the 
same— 

Face yellow as can be! 

I have a funny, toothy grin, 

And candles make me see. 


y 
My hat is pointed; gown coal 
black! 
I croon a frightful tune 
While sailing on my swishy broom 
Up near the stars and moon. 


(Answers on inside back cover) 


Shopping 
By Wackerbarth Graham 


Shopping is always a favorite 
game. To play this game all but 
one of the boys and girls sit in a 
circle. The one remaining is the 
shopper and stands in the center. 
He steps directly in front of one 
of those seated and says, “I am 
going to Chicago. What shall I 
buy?” He then counts to ten. Be- 
fore he finishes counting the 
player before whom he is stand- 
ing names three objects beginning 
with the letter C. They might be 
cats, crossings, and caterpillars. If 
the player fails to name three ob- 
jects before the shopper has 
counted to ten he must take the 
place of the shopper. 

Any city may be named by the 
shopper but the articles to be pur- 
chased must always begin with 
the first letter of the city named. 
The queer assortment of objects 
that is ordered is suite amusing. 
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Dear Boosters: 

Patty is a really-truly little girl who tells us about a game that she thinks 
all you Booster boys and girls will enjoy playing. It is called ‘“‘pass it on.” 
“This is how it works,” Patty writes. “I do something nice for my mother 
or brother, then she or he has to “pass it on” by doing something nice for 
someone else. One morning I set the table for Mother, and she passed it back 
to me by making my bed. Then I passed it on to my brother Teddy by making 
his bed, and he had to pass it on to someone at school. Usually it goes all 
around the family, and then my brother and I have to do something for a 
neighbor or a school friend. The next morning we start all over again.” 

Perhaps some of you have already been playing this game but just haven’t 
thought about it as a game or given it a name. Or perhaps you have called it 
just “doing good” or ‘‘co-operating.”” But when you made someone happy by 
doing something nice for him, didn’t you feel all tingly and happy inside? 
One of the best things about doing something for another person is the thrill 
that we ourselves get out of doing it. 

Jesus must have known the happiness that comes from doing things for 
others, for we are told many times in the Bible that He “went about doing good.” 
And He told us to do good even to our enemies. Sometimes it may seem hard 
for us to follow His teaching, but if we try doing good to everyone, we shall 
soon discover that we have no “enemies”! At home, at school, at work, at 
play everyone will become our friend if we are friendly, kind, loving, and 
helpful. 

Let us think of all the ways in which we can play the game “‘pass it on,” and 
we shall find our life full of delightful surprises as the good we do is passed 
back to us. 


Janet has not been a Booster 
very long, but she has already dis- 
covered the happiness that comes 
from doing good to others. Her 
prayers were a real blessing to the 
little girl she writes about. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am very glad that 
I joined the merry band of Boosters. 
Often I find myself trying much harder 
to help not only myself but others too. 
I've tried to obey the Booster rules, 
and think I have succeeded thus far. 

One day during vacation I went over 
to a little girl’s house to take care of 
her and her twin sisters. The little 
gitl’s mother told me not to let her 
run around, because she had a weak 
heart. I said The Prayer of Faith for 
her, changing it like this: “God is 
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your strength, unfailing quick.” The 
next day the doctor went to see her 
and said she was enough better that 
she could go out once in the morning 
and once in the afternoon. This made 
her very happy, and I was happy too. 

Much love to all the merry Boosters. 
—Janet Whitcomb. 


When we approach a task with 
a loving heart and willing hands 
we find that it isn’t so hard after 
all. Helping her grandmother 
with the dishes was real fun for 
Gloria when she remembered the 
Booster Club pledge. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am proud to be a 
member of the Good Words Booster 


Club. I will do my best to keep the 
pledge. I was very much pleased to get 
the nice letters and The Prayer of 
Faith. 

Today my grandmother asked me 
to help her with the dishes. I was just 
about to say I wouldn’t when I remem- 
bered the last part of the Booster Club 
pledge, “I will radiate joy to all the 
world.” I changed my mind very 
quickly and dried the dishes for 
Grandmother. It wasn’t so hard after 
all, and I’m very glad I helped her. 
—Gloria Kurtz. 


What a lovely thing Zelma 
Isabel did for the little girl who 
could not go home on week ends! 
The good that she has done in this 
one instance will come back to her 
in many ways. 

Dear Secretary: There is a little girl 
at school who has no mother and who 
can’t go home on week ends because 
it is too far for her. One day she was 
crying and saying that nobody loved 
her, but I made her understand that 
I love her, and I invited her to come 
home with me for the week end. | 
live on a farm, and she enjoyed her 
time with us very much. Now she is 
happy and doesn’t cry any more. 
—Zelma Isabel Peake (South Amer- 


ica). 


If we watch for them we shall 
find many opportunities to do 
good to others. When a small boy 
and girl needed help, Judy and 
Shirley Ann knew just how to help 
them. 


Dear Secretary: I am very glad that 
you let me become a member of the 
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Good Words Booster Club. I will try 
to be a good member. I say The 
Prayer of Faith morning and night. 

I often have to take a little boy 
back to his house because he follows 
me home. If I sent him home alone 
he might get lost or hurt on the street. 
—Judy Mead. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am very glad that 
I have become a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club. I want to tell 
you of the good deed I did this month. 

As I was going home from school 
I saw a little girl coming down the 
street crying. “What is the matter with 
you?” I asked. She said that she was 
cold and that her ear was hurting. I 
fastened her coat, and put her hat on 
her head and pulled it down over her 
ear. Then she got warm and comfort- 
able and stopped crying. —Shirley Ann 
Madison. 


Clifford knows the value of be- 
ing peaceful as well as helpful. 


PASS IT ON 


Not only does he help his father 
and mother; he does not believe in 
war, because he has learned that 
he can get along without fighting. 
Jesus said, ‘‘Blessed are the peace- 
makers,” and we know that Clif- 
ford has been blessed in many 
ways because of his peaceful spirit. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am sorry I didn’t 
write sooner, but I have been very busy 
lately. Last week I helped Dad bale 
his alfalfa, and this week I am help- 
ing Mother can peas and beans. 


I received a scholarship pin for be- 
ing the best student in my don I want 
to thank everyone at Unity School 
for helping me receive this award. I 
am sure your prayers helped me, be- 
cause I had no fear when we had tests. 


D O M 


When I awake at early dawn 
I'll start the game of “pass it on”; 
And when at night my prayers I say 
I'll thank God for a happy day. 


I know God will keep on helping me 
in everything I do. 

I hope this terrible war will soon 
be over. I do not like wars. I do not 
like fights either and have never been 
in one. Blessings to all the Boosters. 
—Clifford Kussman. 


The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls speak good words, think good 
thoughts, and do good deeds. If you 
should like to become a member of 
the Booster Club, just address your 
letter: Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Missouri. She will send 
you an application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the three wise 
monkeys, may be purchased for twenty- 
five cents each. The monkeys stand for 
“I see no evil,” “I hear no evil,” “I 
speak no evil.” A Booster may earn 
his pin by sending in one subscription 
for WEE Wispom other than his own 


and by reporting to the secretary each 
month for four months, This does not 
mean that you must quit writing after 
you have earned your pin. The secre- 
tary will be glad to have as many more 
letters from you as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for them- 
selves or for others may write to the 
secretary. She will see that all requests 
for prayers are handed to Silent Unity, 
which is a group of workers at Unity 
School who pray for those who need 


help. 


Write and tell us of the bless- 
ings that come back to you as you 
play the game “‘pass it on.” 

Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


Robert Young (11), Box 223, Long 
Island, Kans.; Mary J. Plautz .(13), 
Rte. 5, Box 91, Merrill, Wis.; Marian 
J. Lankheet (14), Rte. 3, Zeeland, 
Mich.; Clyde Fenner, Jr. (10), Rte. 
1, Box 77, Butler, Tenn.; Jo Ann 
Sprinkle (11), 3048 Depew St. 
Denver, Colo.; Robert Cocks (11), 
Winona, Ont., Canada; Jacqueline 
Reed* (14), Box 16, Richwood, W. 
Va.; ‘Roberta Neblett (10), Rte. 1, 
Cumberland Furnace, Tenn.; June F. 
Kaiser (12), Breckenridge, Colo.; 
Janice Ardry (13), Rte. 2, Howard, 
Pa.; Joyce Miller (14), Prudence, W. 
Va.; Lois Poorman (11), Rte. 3, 
Burlington, Iowa; Carolyn J. Whit- 
low (11), Rte. 2, Reidsville, N. C.; 
Janet Ann Pulak (11), 4819 Ternes 
Ave., Detroit, Mich.; Gladys Fraley 
(12) and Lorene Fraley (11), Rte. 
2, Box 130, New London, N. C.; 
Joanne M. Billingsley (13), 1507 E. 
4th St., Long Beach, Calif.; Nina 
Winsett (14), 53 Alexine Ave., East 
Rockaway, N. Y.; Violet Bolland 
(14), 44 Gorsedale Rd., Poulton, 
Wallasey, Ches., England; Betty 
Frederick (14) and Rose Frederick 
(10), Coulee City, Wash.; Audrey R. 
Ashton (10), Smyrna, Del.; Ermal 
Maynard (12), 16th & Elm, Clarkston, 
Wash. ; Dolores Williams (12), West- 
moreland City, Pa.; Betty J. Fisher 
(15), Lower Bringenbrong, Towong, 
Victoria, Australia; Helen Brand- 
statter (11), Hennepin, IIl.; Joan 
Foote (13), Box 616, Powell River, 
B. C., Canada; Joan Doyle (13), 
4086 West 12th Ave., Vancouver, B. 
C., Canada; Juanita Gentzkow (13), 
Rte. 2, Galesville, Wis.; Lois Kem- 
merrer (12), 5155 Coliseum Dr., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Monita Poliquin 
(14), 121 Webster St., Lewiston, 
Maine; Irene Kelly (11), Rte. 4, c/o 
Raymond Hogg, Slippery Rock, Pa.; 
Olga Gerle (14), Rte. 2, c/o Mrs. H. 
Dise, Boyertown, Pa.; Betty J. Powell 
(11), 826 N. Magnolia Ave., 
Modesto, Calif.; Vivian Fox (11) and 
Richard Fox (9), c/o Mrs. Robert 
Conger, Almeria, Nebr.; Marie Hun- 
ter (14), 2509 West 45th St., Kansas 
City, Kans. ; Faye Gathright (15), Rte. 
2, New Bloomfield, Mo.; Norma E. 
Hall (11), Micaville, N. C. 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, ~ 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too, 

All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick ; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobhaus. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Halloween 


Hats, cats, clothes, woes, grins, dins, 


pared, scared, 


An October Puzzle 
1. Pumpkin, 2. witch. 


IN BRAILLE: 


For forty-eight years WEE WISDOM has been 
going to boys and girls, but until five years ago 
only those who were blessed with sight could 
read it. In 1937 WEE WISDOM was brought 
out in Braille, Grade 114, and now hundreds of 
blind children enjoy the stories and poems, read- 
ing them with their finger tips. 


Braille Subscriptions Are Free 


Any blind boy or girl who would like to receive 
WEE WISDOM and who is familiar with 
Braille, Grade 114, may have a subscription free 
of charge. This is made possible by offerings 
from persons who are so thankful for their own 
good eyesight that they want to bring happiness 
to children who cannot see. 


How You Can Help 


We want every blind child to have WEE WIS- 
DOM, and you can help by sending us the name 
and address of any blind boy or girl who would 
like a WEE WISDOM subscription, and who can 
read Braille, Grade 114. Also you can tell us 
whether there is a school for the blind in your 
city. Your help will be appreciated. 


Wee Wisdom 


917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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COMING Wee 


NEXT MONTH 


The November issue of WEE WISDOM will be full of interesting 
things, but there is room on this page to tell you about only 
three of the stories and a project. 


Helen 
Gives Thanks 


Helen did not share 
Mother’s enthusiasm 
for the California sun- 
shine, green grass, 
and flowers. She 
wanted snow for 
Thanksgiving, and 
she wanted to cele- 
brate the day with the 
aunts, uncles, and 
cousins back home. 
But a big surprise 
was in store for 
Helen, and it brought 
her so much joy that 
she found many 
things to be thankful 
for. Read “Thanks- 
giving Sunshine.” 


A Wrong 
Made Right 


Derril could hardly 
wait for Friday to 
come, because by then 
he would have just 
enough money to pay 
for the little radio 
that he wanted so 
much. As it turned 
out, he was able to 
buy it much sooner, 
but it did not bring 
him one bit of happi- 
ness. The story 
“What Derril Want- 
ed Most” will tell you 
what was wrong and 
what steps Derril 
took to correct the 
wrong. 


Surprise 
for Marie 


It was time for the 
handiwork exhibition, 
and all the children 
except Marie were 
happy and excited. To 
Marie handiwork was 
both new and diffi- 
cult, and she felt a- 
shamed to display her 
ragged cutout picture 
beside the clever proj- 
ects of her classmates. 
How did it happen 
that Marie was 
awarded the prize for 
the best piece of 
work? The story “A 
Prize and a Surprise” 
will tell you. 


A Rainbow 
Window 


What fun it will be to 
make a rainbow win- 
dow by following the 
directions that WEE 
WISDOM brings you 
next month! After the 
bright garden flowers 
have stopped bloom- 
ing, a rainbow win- 
dow will make a spot 
of color that will give 
pleasure to the whole 
family as well as to 
guests. Just a few 
simple things are 
needed for this proj- 
ect, and you are given 
complete directions 
for making it. 


Be sure to show WEE WISDOM to your friends and tell them it is 
only $1 a year. If you wish to send WEE WISDOM as a gift to 
someone, use the order blank on page 30. 
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